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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

[With  14  plates.] 


By  Eleanor  Yorke  Bell. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  chiefly  to  collect  and  record  the 
somewhat  scanty  and  widely  scattered  data  concerning  the  Panama 
Isthmus,  much  of  which  is  not  available  to  the  average  reader,  being 
written  in  either  the  Spanish  or  the  French  language,  especially  the 
most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  aborigines.  An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  describe  the  scenery  and  the  natives  (in  many 
instances  from  personal  observation),  and  to  reconcile  widely  di- 
vergent statements,  as  given  by  various  authorities,  when  occasioned 
only  by  minor  mistakes,  such  as  the  confusing  of  geographical 
names,  etc. 

The  notes  throughout  are  numbered  and  refer  to  the  list  of  books 
consulted. 

Of  the  31,571  square  miles  comprising  the  Republic  of  Panama 
only  a small  section  is  known  to  the  foreigner,  and  even  the  edu- 
cated Panamanians  themselves  possess  a very  slight  knowledge  of 
their  country  as  a whole,  vast  areas  of  beautiful  hills  and  valleys 
being  practically  unexplored.  The  great  extent  of  coast  line  and  pro- 
portionate small  area,  through  which  463  so-called  rivers  flow,  has 
worked  against  the  development  of  the  interior  by  means  of  exten- 
sive road  building,  as  the  small  amount  of  native  produce  is  easily 
transported  down  some  navigable  stream  to  a coast  town.  The  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
and  frequent  political  disturbances  have  also  played  an  important 
part  in  this  lack  of  progress  in  Panama.  But  Panama  is  undoubtedly 
a land  well  enriched  by  nature,  and  before  long  conditions  must 
change  which  will  result  in  the  acquirement  of  many  fortunes  through 
the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources. 
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The  Republic  extends  from  the  border  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cauca,  in  Colombia,  about  470  miles,  making,  therefore, 
the  greatest  length  from  west  to  east.  Panama  City  is  east  of  Colon, 
a fact  very  confusing  at  first  to  the  stranger  who  sees  the  sun  rise 
in  the  Pacific  and  set  in  the  Atlantic.  At  this  point  the  Isthmus 
is  about  47  miles  in  width,  which  is  not,  however,  the  narrowest  part, 
as  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bayano  to  Mandingo  Bay  is 
only  30  miles.  The  country  is  scarcely  half  inhabited  and  in  no 
sections  at  all  thickly  populated,  except  the  above-mentioned  cities 
and  towns  stretching  along  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  banks  of 
the  Chagres.  The  valleys  of  the  Bayano  or  Chepo,  the  Tuyra,  and 
lower  Chucunaque  have  scattered  villages,  but  west  from  Panama 
City,  extending  through  the  Department  of  Chiriqui  are  several  large 
towns  or  cities  with  their  surrounding  districts  well  populated,  the 
whole  containing  a larger  per  cent  of  the  “ sangre  azul,”  white  blood, 
than  is  to  be  met  with  outside  of  the  capital  city.  The  high  Cordil- 
leras are  believed  to  be,  to  a great  extent,  uninhabited  at  the  present 
day,  though  in  several  sections  there  are  known  to  be  numbers  of 
Indians,  as  in  the  intervening  valleys  and  coasts. 

Geographically,  the  Isthmus  appears  to  belong  to  the  Northern 
Continent  rather  than  the  Southern,  of  which  it  has  always  been  a 
part,  politically  speaking,  yet  its  mountains  are  detached  from  those 
of  Costa  Rica,  except  a spur  crossing  the  border  between  Chiriqui 
and  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  at  Darien  there  is  also  a decided  break  before 
reaching  the  Andes.® 

The  mountain  elevations  vary  from  1,500  to  7,000  feet,  with  the 
three  volcanic  peaks — Rico  Blanco,  11,740;  Yolcan  de  Chiriqui  or 
Barii,  11,265;  and  Rovalo,  7,020  (44).  In  many  cases  the  figures 
given  of  these  mountain  elevations  must  be  largely  conjectural  owing 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  interior  is  almost  unknown,  but  those 
obtained  by  marine  surveys  are  considered  more  reliable.  Panama 
lies  8 degrees  from  the  equator,  and  has  a temperature  averaging 
26°  C.  It  has  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  the  latter  lasting  only 
from  December  to  April,  when  it  does  not  rain  at  all.  During  this 
period  the  climate  is  very  agreeable — the  days  clear  and  the  nights 
brilliant.  While  modern  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  hygienic  liv- 
ing in  tropical  countries  has  done  much  to  improve  the  largely  unde- 
served bad  name  of  the  Isthmus,  still  there  are  many  sections  of 

0 “ La  Republique  de  Panama  appartient  an  point  de  vue  geographique  a 
l’Amerique  Centrale.  Elle  se  trouve  au  bout  de  la  longue  bande  de  terres 
istbmiques  qui  torment  les  anneaux  de  la  cbaine  de  montagnes  reliant  depuis 
des  temps  tertiaires  les  continents  septentrionaux  et  meridionaux  de  l’Amgrique. 
La  nature  du  sol,  l’histoire  de  sa  decouverte,  l’origine  des  habitants  * * * 

fait  classer  la  Republique  de  Panama  parmi  les  contrees  de  l’Amerique  Cen- 
trale” (19). 
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low-lying  coast  and  shut-in  valley  districts  where,  especially  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  climate  is  far  from  healthy  for  the  un- 
acclimated and  where  the  enervation  occasioned  by  the  excessive 
humidity  with  a comparatively  high  temperature  produces  much  dis- 
comfort and  endangers  health.  The  whole  north  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bocas  and  Colon,  has  never  proved  a suitable  place  of 
habitation  for  the  white  man,  though  it  was  first  settled  by  them, 
and  many  successive  attempts  at  colonization  along  the  shore  have 
been  made. 

Much  of  the  scenery  in  Panama,  aside  from  the  “ beaten  track,” 
is  extremely  and  unexpectedly  beautiful.  In  the  bush,  as  it  is  called, 
far  from  human  dwellings,  where  complete  solitude  reigns,  the  won- 
derful charm  can  best  be  appreciated.  Lovely  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  produced  as  the  everpresent  rain  squall  sweeps  over  the 
scene,  changing,  in  a moment,  a brilliant  green  savanna  or  fringe  of 
jungle  covered  with  waving  vines  and  many  colored  parasites  into  a 
soft  yellow  gray.  Toward  evening,  when  the  sky  glows  with  violet 
and  golden  lights,  just  before  the  curtain  of  night  falls,  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  thrilling  songs  of  birds  as  they  seek  shelter,  and  the 
hum  of  millions  of  insects,  till  suddenly,  as  the  last  sun’s  ray  disap- 
pears, all  is  hushed  and  still  and  utter  darkness  envelops  everything. 
There  is,  indeed,  a mysterious  beauty  and  nearness  to  nature,  the 
intensity  of  which  can  nowhere  be  appreciated  as  in  the  Tropics. 
Through  dark  overgrown  stretches  of  the  trails,  where  the  instinct  of 
the  native  horses  alone  must  be  trusted,  and  the  sky  is  obscured  by 
masses  of  low-hanging  branches,  new  wonders  appear  at  every  step. 
By  little  pools  and  brooks  swarm  numbers  of  those  gorgeous  blue- 
green  butterflies  ( Morpho ),  resting  in  the  cool  shade,  and  the  mar- 
velous tropical  ants,  marching,  each  with  a bit  of  flower  or  leaf,  in 
ordered  file,  like  soldiers  on  parade,  give  the  appearance  at  a distance 
that  the  ground  itself  is  actually  moving.  The  jungle  and  marshes 
are  the  home  of  the  armadillo,  sloth,  monkey,®  anolis,  iguana,  and 
snakes ; among  the  latter  are  many  of  the  pitviper  family  and  also  the 
boa  constrictor.  The  coral  snake  is  feared,  as  is  the  fer  de  lance  of 
Martinique,  and  is  a beautiful  though  rather  small  snake  with  alter- 
nating red  and  black  bands.  Among  the  larger  game  on  the 
Isthmus  are  the  tiger,  puma,  jaguar,  cougar,  ant-eating  bear,  tapir, 
fox,  peccary,  hedge  hog,  wild-cat,  and  deer.  Living  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  in  the  streams  of  many  sections  are  innumerable 
caimans  and  water  fowl,  brilliant  flamingos  and  the  valuable  egret 
being  frequently  found.  Of  the  birds  common  to  the  Isthmus  there 
are  the  eagle,  toucan,  maccaw,  parrot,  parrakeet,  etc. 

® The  Chrysothrix  monkey  is  found  only  in  the  Department  of  Chiriqui  in 
Panama  (44). 
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Panama  is  especially  rich  in  rare  cabinet  and  dyewoods,®  which 
with  spices,  vanilla,  medicinal  plants,  rubber,  fruits,  ivory  nuts, 
cocoanuts,  coffee,  hides,  and  tortoise  shell  form  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  The  native  trees  are  mahogany,  cottonwood,  logwood, 
laurel,  lignum- vitse,  ebony,  cork,  cedars  (the  yellow  cedar  is  con- 
sidered indestructible),  manzanillo,  pepper,  almond,  and  orange. 
The  chief  medicinal  plants  are  ipecac,  guaiacum,  croton,  sarsaparilla, 
and  “ maria  balm.”  There  are  many  varieties  of  fruits,  though  the 
cultivation  of  them  is  still  a small  industry ; chief  among  them  are  the 
banana,  lime,  plantain,  pineapple,  alligator-pear,  mango,  mamai, 
guava,  granada,  papayo,  granadillo,  melon,  pomarosa,  sapote,  and 
bread  fruit. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Isthmus  has  been  justly  famed  from 
the  earliest  days,  though  the  statement  in  a recent  consular  report, 
“ Le  Panama  possede  d’immense  richesses  minerales,”  is  probably 
rather  overstated.  However,  the  gold  which  the  Conquistadores 
found  everywhere  in  extensive  use  by  the  Indians  for  ornament  and 
even  articles  of  utility,  proves  that  there  is  a good  proportion  of  this 
valuable  metal  in  the  small  area  of  the  Isthmus.  The  mines  already 
known  are  probably  not  yet  exhausted,  as  their  exploitation  has  been 
very  spasmodic,  and  one  may  conclude  also  that  in  a country  so  little 
explored  there  are  other  and  possibly  richer  mines  than  those  already 
discovered.  In  fact,  since  the  eighteenth  century  the  gold  mines 
have  not  been  in  operation  to  any  extent,  except  the  Cana  mine 
(called  “Potosi”  by  Bancroft)  in  the  Santo-Espiritu  Mountains  of 
Darien,* * * * 6  which  is  now  being  worked  by  an  English  company  at  a 
good  profit.  The  expense  incident  to  the  operation  of  these  mines 
and  the  lack  of  reliable  labor  have  brought  many  attempts  to  ulti- 
mate failure,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cana  mine,  already  mentioned, 
and  the  new  enterprises  just  starting  in  western  Panama.  The  gold 
of  the  Isthmus  is  of  an  unusually  fine  quality  with  a natural  alloy 
of  copper.  Besides  gold  and  copper,  some  silver,  iron,  coal,  salt, 
manganese,  cinnabar,  and  oil  comprise  the  mineral  resources.  The 
famous  pearl  beds  of  the  “Archipielago  des  Las  Perlas  ” no  longer 
produce  any  quantity  of  marketable  pearls,  though  the  industry  is 
not  entirely  dead,  and  the  trade  in  mother-of-pearl  is  extensive. 
Much  tortoise  shell  is  exported;  from  the  port  of  Colon  to  that  of 

a The  dyewoods  and  plants  are  “ ribes  glandulosum,  weinmannia  giabra, 

pterocarpus  draco,  opuntea  tuna,  ruellia  tuberosa,  moms  nigra,  persea  gralis- 

sima,  bixa  orrellano,  indigo-fero  tintorio,  and  the  muquera,  which  produces  a 

beautiful  red  without  preparation  (4). 

6 This  mine  was  very  productive,  but  was  closed  for  many  years  by  royal 
decree  in  1685,  owing  to  raids  of  the  Indians  and  buccaneers.  Its  greatest  out- 
put was  100,000  Castellanos  a year  (5).  The  gold  is  brought  on  muleback  to 
Real  and  thence  taken  in  small  ships  to  Panama. 
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New  York  alone,  $12,742  worth  of  shell  was  sent  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  (26). 

A brief  general  historical  review  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  is  neces- 
sary before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  seven  departments  in 
detail,  as  each  must  be  treated  separately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  races,  dates  of  colonization,  etc.,  make  it  impossible  to  treat 
the  subject  homogeneously. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Isthmus  was  first  discovered  by  Rodrigo 
de  Bastides  and  Alonzo  de  Ojedo  about  1501  (some  historians  give 
the  date  as  early  as  1499),  but  no  attempt  at  landing  was  made  till 
Columbus  on  his  last  voyage  founded  a small  colony  on  the  Belen 
River,  which  was  soon  destroyed,  however,  by  the  war-like  chief, 
Quiban.  Columbus  then  sailed  down  the  coast,  discovering  the  harbor 
of  Porto  Bello  and  the  Mulatas  Archipelago,  which  he  called  “ Islas 
Berbas.”  Ojedo  was  given  a grant  of  land  including  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Atrato  and  lower  coast  of  Darien;  his  friend  Nicuesa 
likewise  obtained  a grant  which  extended  eastward  along  the  coast  to 
Cape  Gracias  a Dios.  Two  settlements  were  made,  San  Sebastian  de 
Uraba  and  Santa  Maria  del  Antigua.  The  former  (not  strictly  in 
what  is  Panama  to-day)  was  abandoned  as  early  as  1514  (1,  p.  31). 
St.  Mary’s  was  governed  by  Encesio  and  Balboa,  and  from  here  the 
latter,  with  Alonzo  Martin,  about  1513,  crossed  the  Isthmus  and 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  peak  of  Mount  Perri,  as  legend 
has  it,  near  the  Cana  mine.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  the  Chepo  and  Pearl  islands  were  discovered. 

After  Balboa  had  seen  the  beautiful  pearl  encrusted  canoe  belong- 
ing to  the  Indian  chief,  Tumaco,  he  was  determined  to  find  the 
islands,  and  was  aided  in  his  quest  by  this  friendly  chief  himself. 
Before  the  colony  of  Santa  Maria  removed  to  the  site  of  Old  Panama, 
various  parties  had  explored  as  far  as  Yeraguas,  and  a settlement 
was  made  at  Nata  by  Espinosa  as  early  as.  1517  (5),  or,  according  to 
the  statement  in  “Colombia”  (7,  p.  308),  by  Alonzo  Perez  de  la 
Rua,  in  1515.  Either  of  these  figures  make  this  settlement  antedate 
Old  Panama,  founded  in  1519,  which  is  generally  but  erroneously 
considered  to  be  the  first  colony  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  story  of  Old  Panama,  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  inhabitants 
leading  to  its  destruction  by  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  in  1671,  is  known 
by  all.  Old  Panama’s  chief  claim  to  interest  is  perhaps  that  it  was 
here  where  Balboa  was  beheaded  by  Pedro  Arias  D’A villa,  at  that 
time  the  governor,  and  that  here  also  Pizarro  fitted  out  his  fleet  for 
the  conquest  of  Peru  at  the  sacrifice  of  2,000  poor  Indians  unac- 
customed to  such  labor,  who  had  been  pressed  into  service.  Old 
Panama  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  and  had  a mint  as  early  as  1535, 
and  was  in  every  respect  a powerful  and  opulent  city  for  that  day. 
A need  was  soon  felt  by  the  colonists  for  cities  on  the  north  coast 
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which  would  be  storehouses,  so  to  speak,  for  the  treasure  on  its  way 
to  Spain  before  being  taken  on  board  the  ships.  This  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  Porto  Bello  and  Nombre  de  Dios  and  the  building  of  the 
Paved  Road  and  the  Royal  Road  to  Cruces.  Both  cities,  however, 
were  soon  destroyed  by  the  buccaneers. 

Spain’s  power  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  was  of  short  duration, 
for,  after  a glorious  few  years  of  wealth  and  luxury,  her  cities  were 
despoiled  and  left  neglected.  Spanish  pride  and  lust  of  gold  paved 
the  way  for  the  work  of  the  pirates  just  as  Spanish  cruelty  to  the  In- 
dians reaped  its  own  reward.  Before  1570  the  natives  had  rebelled 
and  negro  slaves  from  the  Guinea  coast  were  imported  to  take  their 
places,  proving  in  many  ways  disastrous  to  the  country,  for  they 
soon  became  the  predominant  factor,  outnumbering  the  descendants 
of  the  Europeans.  That  the  original  colonists  were  a wonderful 
people  in  various  respects  can  not  be  doubted,  and  they  certainly 
seem  to  have  possessed  great  physical  endurance  and  vigor.  It  is 
truly  marvelous  that,  without  the  aid  of  modern  science,  they  could 
have  withstood  successfully  the  dangers  of  the  tropical  jungle  and 
to  have  so  early  subdued  many  hostile  tribes  of  the  aborigines  who 
resented  the  invasions  of  their  land,  and,  above  all,  that  they  could 
have  built  such  beautiful  and  well  fortified  cities  within  a short  cen- 
tury and  a half  under  such  difficulties. 

After  the  period  of  piratical  raids  the  Isthmus  fell  into  a state  of 
decay  for  more  than  a century,  and  has  practically  no  recorded  his- 
tory.  In  1719  it  was  divided  into  the  departments  of  Panama  and 
Veraguas,  forming  a part  of  New  Granada.  At  one  time  the  Isthmus 
was  placed  under  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  as  a punishment  for 
some  unruly  act.  Panama  took  small  part  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence and  was  the  last  province  to  be  free  of  Spanish  rule.  The 
relation  of  this  province  to  New  Granada  and  later  to  Colombia 
was  always  a peculiar  one.  She  submitted  apparently  at  times  to 
the  authority  of  Bogota  in  military  matters  only,  but  retained  con- 
trol in  the  main,  though  not  always,  of  her  internal  administration, 
monetary  affairs,  customs,  revenues,  stamps,  etc.  Indeed,  at  one 
period  she  positively  refused  the  paper  money  issued  by  Colombia, 
though  a heavy  penalty  was  imposed  on  those  who  declined  to  receive 
it.  The  Isthmus  was  undoubtedly  much  neglected  by  the  central 
government  until  the  canal  schemes  began  to  develop,  when  her 
potential  importance  was  realized.  Overtaxation  kept  the  country 
pitifully  poor,  and  numerous  attempts  to  free  itself  from  Colombia 
were  the  result,  though  independence  was  not  finally  accomplished 
until  1908. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PANAMA. 

Of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Republic  the  largest  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Panama,  including  the  famous 
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“ Isthmus  of  Darien.”  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  confines  are  the  Rio 
Miel  (forming  the  boundary  of  Colombia,  though  Panama  still 
claims  the  Tanela  River  some  distance  to  the  southeast)  and  the  Mu- 
latas  Archipelago.  Here  it  joins  the  department  of  Colon,  which  with 
Panama  almost  evenly  divides  the  Isthmus  lengthwise  till  it  reaches 
its  western  limit  at  Code.  The  entire  southern  Pacific  coast  is  in- 
cluded in  Panama  from  Code  to  Colombia.  This  department  con- 
tains the  largest  city  (Panama  City),  with  towns  like  Chorrera,  a 
small  resort  in  the  hills,  and  Chame,  both  in  the  western  section. 
From  the  Bay  of  Panama  to  that  of  San  Miguel  the  country  is  unin- 
habited, except  the  valley  of  the  Chepo®  or  Bayano* 6.  The  Chepo  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  La  Capitana,  near  the  point  where 
the  Mamoni  flows  into  the  main  stream.  On  this  tributary  is  the 
town  of  Chepo  (population  6,875  in  1898,  according  to  Valdes,  which 
must  include,  however,  a large  surrounding  area).  It  is  a poor  place, 
though  until  comparatively  recently  it  had  some  well-to-do  inhab- 
itants, who  left  it  for  Panama  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
trail.  In  1565  Chepo  was  colonized  by  Cordova,  governor  of  Old 
Panama,  though  it  was  known  as  early  as  1515  as  an  Indian  town. 
This  section  was  so  harassed  by  the  buccaneers,  Watling,  Wafer, 
Sharp,  Bullman,  Dampier,  Guzman,  Coxon,  Baskerville,  and  others 
that  two  forts  were  built,  one  on  the  tributary  river,  the  Terrable, 
and  the  other,  not  more  than  a stockade,  near  ChepD,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  it  is  said  the  Indians  actually  assisted,  as  at  the 
time  the  marauders  were  preying  upon  them  more  than  were  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  The  Terrable  River  was  surveyed  by  Reclus, 
who,  however,  failed  to  find  his  way  by  means  of  it  to  the  coast,  as 
was  also  the  Mamoni,  a beautiful  river  full  of  cascades  and  water- 
falls, explored  by  the  American  surveyors  from  1870-1875.  The 
main  waters  of  the  Chepo  flow  in  an  approximately  southeasterly  (or 
westerly)  direction,  with  no  habitations  along  its  banks,  except  the 
small  hamlet  of  Jesus  Maria.  Its  most  southeasterly  tributary,  the 
Canaza,  rises  in  a country  absolutely  unknown  at  the  present  time. 

In  fact,  the  only  other  parts  of  the  interior  of  Darien  that  are 
known  are  the  districts  along  the  Tuyra  and  lower  Chucunaque  with 
their  tributaries,  along  which  small  towns  are  scattered  through 
this  forgotten  country,  over  which,  in  the  old  days,  the  buccaneers 
passed  by  many  routes.  The  above-mentioned  villages  are  the 
homes  of  negro  and  Indian  half-breeds  who,  when  they  work  at  all, 
are  rubber  hunters  or  traders  in  hard  woods.  They  are  miserable 
towns  and  contain  no  permanent  white  residents,  the  largest  of  them 

a The  name  Chepo  is  derived  from  the  chief  Cheapes,  encountered  by  Balboa. 

& Bayano  is  from  a famous  fugitive  slave,  who,  uniting  with  others  of  his 
kind,  committed  atrocities  on  the  Spanish  in  these  parts,  and  was  killed  after  a 
laborious  campaign  by  Pedro  de  Ursua  in  1555  (4). 
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being  Yavisa,  Chepigana,  Pinogana,  Real,  and  Molineca.  Beside  the 
Cana  mine,  there  is  gold  found  at  the  present  time  in  the  waters  of 
two  tributaries  of  the  Tuyra,  the  Balsas,  and  the  Marea  (19),  and  an 
old  mine  was  recently  located  by  an  American  on  a supposed  Co- 
lombia trail  between  the  sources  of  the  Tuquesa  and  the  Ucurganti, 
tributaries  rising  eastward  of  the  Chucunaque.  There  is  no  record 
that  the  upper  Chucunaque  has  been  explored  farther  than  this  since 
Admiral  Self  ridge’s  party  reached  the  Sucubti  in  1870,  going  in 
from  the  coast  at  Caledonia  Bay.  Reclus  surveyed  (1878)  the  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Chucunaque,  the  Tupisa,  etc.,  and  with  the  other 
French  engineers,  Wyse  and  Sosa,  ascended  many  of  the  navigable 
streams  tributary  to  the  Tuyra,  such  as  the  Paya  and  Cue,  and 
from  where  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  can  be  made. 
Much  work  was  also  done  in  this  section  by  La  Charme,  De  Puydt, 
and  Hellert.  The  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  department  of  Panama 
is  the  home  of  scattered  Indians,  who  would,  undoubtedly,  still 
actively  resent  any  invasions  of  their  territory  as  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past.  From  Careta  and  Caledonia  bays  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cross  Darien,  but  the  parties  never  penetrated 
very  far  into  the  interior,  as  the  Indians  absolutely  refused  to  prop- 
erly guide  them  over  trails  and  passes,  though  usually  making  a 
show  of  friendship  to  the  white  men  when  they  were  in  any  num- 
bers. During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scotch 
attempted  to  found  a colony  at  Port  Escoces,  the  tragic  misfortunes 
of  which  are  quaintly  related  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Borland  (21).  As 
early  as  1719  Jesuit  missionaries  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Darien  only  to  be  massacred  by  the  Indians.  This  hostility  con- 
tinued until  1740,  when  a peace  was  made,  and  priests  were  again 
sent  out;  those  to  the  region  about  the  north  coast,  by  order  of 
the  viceroy,  Don  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  and  those  to  the  south  coast 
were  sent  from  Panama.  This  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  towns 
already  mentioned  in  the  Tuyra  Valley.  In  1784  there  was  a com- 
plete chain  of  forts  across  Darien  that  were  well  garrisoned,  but 
by  1790  they  were  abandoned  and  Darien  remains  to  a great  extent 
the  undisturbed  domain  of  the  Indian.  But  one  of  these  forts  is 
standing,  that  at  Yavisa,  which  is  in  a ruined  condition.  Another 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  at  Viejo  Real  (a  strategic  point  on  an  island 
in  the  Tuyra),  but  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  all  trace  has 
been  lost  in  the  dense  growth  of  vegetation  covering  it.  In  1852  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  by  an  English  engineer,  Gisborne,  to 
penetrate  Darien,  who  relied  much  on  information  obtained  from 
Doctor  Cullen,  which  he,  and  later  also  Admiral  Selfridge,  however, 
found  to  be  untrustworthy. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COLON. 

Colon  lies  between  the  Departments  of  Panama  and  that  of  Vera- 
guas  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  De- 
partments of  Code  and  Panama.  Through  it,  and  Panama  as  well, 
runs  the  Canal  Zone,  belonging  permanently  to  the  United  States. 
These  towns  are  too  well  known  to  warrant  a description  here. 
The  San  Bias  coast  and  territory  surrounding  Mandinga  Bay  com- 
prised the  domain  of  the  San  Bias  (Manzanillo)  and  Mandinga 
Indians,  their  country  ending,  approximately,  where  the  Rio  Man- 
dinga rises.  Back  from  low-lying  coast  hills,  in  the  higher  sierras, 
the  region  is  supposed  to  be  uninhabited  as  far  as  the  source  of  the 
Chagres  except  for  wandering  tribes  toward  the  south.  The  route 
from  the  coast  to  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Chagres,  the  Rio 
Pequeni,  has  been  traversed  by  Americans  and  no  Indian  villages 
were  encountered. 

Following  the  coast  northwestward  is  seen  the  town  of  Palenque, 
settled  by  fugitive  slaves  many  years  ago,  who  lived  in  underground 
caves  and  passages  and  whose  descendants  to-day  are  held  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  usual  Isthmian  negro.  They  are  extremely 
industrious,  strong,  and  good  woodsmen.  Not  far  from  here,  on  a 
small  stream  of  the  same  name,  was  N ombre  de  Dios,  of  which  no 
trace  remains,  and  near  it,  on  a beautiful  but  landlocked  and  un- 
healthy harbor,  stands  the  ruins  of  Porto  Bello,  sacked  by  Drake, 
Vernon,  Spring,  and  Morgan.  The  ruins  of  the  two  forts  still 
exist,  St.  Felix  on  one  side  of  the  harbor,  and  Sts.  Jeronimo  y 
Christobal  on  the  other,  and  fragments  of  the  large  government 
house  “ Santiago  de  la  gloria,”  still  remain.  Porto  Bello  now  has 
a small  colored  population,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy places  on  the  Isthmus.  In  the  upper  Chagres  Valley  are 
two  little  settlements,  St.  Barbara  and  San  Juan,  but  the  surround- 
ing country  is  little  known,  and  the  sources  of  several  of  the  rivers 
tributary  tO"  the  main  river  are  still  to  be  surveyed  as  bearing  on  the 
canal-dam  problem.  A short  distance  up  the  coast  from  the  city 
of  Colon  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres,  just  beyond  the  zone  border, 
where  there  is  a tiny  native  village  above  which  stands  the  fine  old 
castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  New  World. 
It  was  built  by  Juan  Antonelli,  an  engineer  of  Filip  II,  and  was 
considered  one  of  Spain’s  greatest  strongholds.  In  fact,  it  did  for 
some  time  defy  the  furious  attacks  of  many  buccaneers,  but  was 
almost  destroyed  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  Morgan’s  forces. 
The  account  of  its  capture  as  told  by  the. Dutchman,  Esquemaling, 
one  of  Morgan’s  men,  is  very  interesting.  In  1740  the  already 
ruined  fortifications  were  completely  laid  low  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Vernon,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1752  by  Ignacio  de  Sala  (5) 
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and  now,  once  again  stands  a desolate,  moss-covered  crumbling  ruin, 
a reminder  only  of  the  glory  that  was  once  Spain’s. 

The  rivers,  Code,  Los  Indios,  and  Belen,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
in  the  western  part  of  Colon,  have  been  known  for  centuries  to  wash 
down  gold.  Their  sources  in  the  high  sierras  are  practically  un- 
known. The  old  mine  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  Code,  at  one  time  had 
an  output  of  about  $40,000  a year,  though  it  has  been  closed  for  a long 
period.  With  modern  mining  machinery,  this,  as  other  mines  on  the 
Isthmus,  could  undoubtedly  be  made  to  yield  a much  larger  sum.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Code,  also,  an  attempt  has  been  recently  made  by  a 
Belgian  company  to  raise  bananas  on  a large  scale,  and,  though  not 
fully  exploited  as  yet,  it  is  expected  to  make  good  returns  eventually. 
A great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  fact  that  the  river  is  not  easy 
to  navigate,  though  other  conditions,  such  as  soil,  etc.,  are  extremely 
favorable  to  such  enterprises. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COCLE. 

In  point  of  antiquity  the  Department  of  Code  has  a foremost 
place,  for  here  on  the  Bio  Chico  was  the  second  settlement  on  the 
Isthmus  proper.  The  original  town  of  Nata  was  destroyed  in  1529 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  especially  warlike  in  this  region,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1531,  when  it  was  christened  “ Santiago  de  las  Caballeros 
de  Nata.”  The  city  attained  much  wealth  and  splendor  in  the  colo- 
nial period.  The  church,  still  in  existence,  is  in  good  condition  and 
of  excellent  architecture,  having  a fine  tower,  in  which  are  spiral 
steps,  cut  in  the  stone.  To-day  Nata  is  a small  place  with  a poor 
population  and  practically  no  trade,  quite  different  from  the  little 
town  of  Aguadulce,  its  neighbor,  which  is  near  the  Estrella  mine. 
This  section  is  a good  stock-raising  country,  and  a quantity  of  hides 
are  exported  by  way  of  Aguadulce  to  the  coast.  Near  this  place  is 
the  hacienda  of  Panama’s  last  revolutionary  spirit,  Gen.  Estaban 
Huertas,  who  retired  here  to  take  up  stock  raising,  and  who  received 
also  a generous  pension  from  the  last  administration. 

The  most  important  place  in  this  department  is  Penonome,  with  a 
population  of  15,833  (46) , making  it  the  largest  city  on  the  Isthmus 
outside  of  Colon  and  Panama.  Penonome  has  two  churches,  schools, 
barracks,  public  buildings,  and  enjoys  a large  trade,  especially  in 
grain,  rubber,  coffee,  and  straw  hats. 

LOS  SANTOS. 

Los  Santos,  the  department  south  of  Code  and  east  of  Veraguas, 
borders  Parita  Bay  and  is  a fertile  agricultural  country,  with  a good 
climate.  The  principal  towns  are  Los  Santos,  Pese,  Las  Minas, 
Las  Tablas,  and  Parita.  A good  deal  of  salt  is  exported  from  the 
mines  of  the  province,  and  gold  is  also  found  in  the  western  section. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VERAGUAS. 

Veraguas,  lying  between  Chiriqui  on  the  west  and  Colon,  Code,  and 
Los  Santos  on  the  east,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  though  at  present 
it  has  only  a small  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic,  into  which  flow  the 
boundary  rivers,  the  Belen  and  the  Concepcion,  and  between  them  the 
Viejo  Veraguas.  Veraguas  was  explored  by  Nicuesa  and  called 
“ Castella  del  Oro.”  An  immense  amount  of  gold  was  taken  from 
the  mines  in  the  years  following  its  discovery  at  Monti  jo,  El  Mineral 
de  Veraguas,  and  Sona  (the  last  is  operated  at  present  time).  Valdes 
says  that  as  early  as  1570  200,000  negroes  were  working  in  the  mines 
of  Veraguas,  which,  at  that  date,  however,  included  those  of  Chiriqui 
and  neighboring  provinces  as  well.a 

The  chief  place  in  Veraguas  is  Santiago,  somewhat  smaller  than 
Penonome,  situated  on  a plain  105  meters  above  the  sea,  having  in 
consequence  a fine  climate.  Here  are  preserved  many  old  customs, 
modes  of  speech,  and  a strict  moral  code,  such  as  have  not  been 
observed  elsewhere  on  the  Isthmus,  derived  undoubtedly  from  the 
aristocratic  Spanish  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  who  settled  in  this 
section.  While  Santiago  is  on  the  main  line  of  travel  from  Panama 
to  David,  it  remains  a secluded,  old-fashioned  little  city.  The  chief 
industries  of  Veraguas  are  mining,  stock  raising,  and  some  cotton 
manufacture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHIRIQUI. 

Chiriqui  extends  from  Veraguas  on  the  east  to  the  Costa  Rican 
border,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Department  of 
Bocas  del  Toro  on  the  north.  Chiriqui  was  not  created  a separate 
department  till  1849,  and  came  into  special  prominence  a number  of 
years  ago  (1859)  after  the  discovery  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
archeological  treasures  in  the  old  Indian  tombs  or  huaccas.  From 
one  cemetery  alone  was  taken  $50,000  worth  of  gold  (35).  Chiriqui 
exports  gold,  copper,  salt,  ebony,  dyes,  spices,  medicinal  herbs,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  cane,  and  cocoa.  Coal  is  also  found  in  some  quantities 
on  the  island  of  Muerto,  but  the  chief  supply  of  this  mineral  is  from 
the  neighboring  Department  of  Bocas.  David,  the  capital,  having  a 
little  smaller  population  also  than  Penonome,  is,  next  to  Panama 
itself,  the  most  important  place  on  the  Isthmus — built  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  hermitage  which  was  connected  by  trail  with  San 
Lorenzo,  a very  early  settlement.  The  climate  and  location  of 

° “ Dans  le  district  de  Canazas  (ouest)  il  y des  mines,  en  exploitation  et 
d’autres  qui  sont  a l’etat  de  projet.  Ce  district  a une  superficie  d’environ  ItiO 
milles  carres,  au  nord,  il  est  borne  par  les  districts  de  Santa  F6  et  de  S.  Fran- 
cisco, au  sud,  par  el  Rio  San  Pablo,  a l’ouest,  par  Rios  Piebras  et  Canaza,  et  a 
Test,  par  la  rivierre  Santa  Maria  et  le  district  de  la  Mesa”  (19). 
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David  are  excellent,  and  the  city  itself  presents  an  attractive  picture 
with  whitewashed  houses  and  overhanging  red-tiled  roofs,  surrounded 
by  a fertile  plain,  the  high  mountains  in  the  distance.  There  are 
many  signs  of  progress  in  David,  and  the  inhabitants  would  cordially 
welcome  Americans  among  them,  a few  of  whom  have  already  settled 
there,  where  conditions  of  life  are  found  to  be  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
The  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  are  Indian  half-breeds,  very 
industrious  and  cleanly,  much  above  the  average  standard.  In  1732 
this  section  suffered  terribly  from  an  invasion  of  Indians  inhabiting 
the  Mosquito  Gulf  district,  who  completely  overran  it  and  committed 
all  sorts  of  depredations.  The  towns  of  Chiriqui  are  Dolega,  Reme- 
dios,  Gualaca  (gold  mine),  St.  Felix  (copper  mine),  Bugaba,  Buga- 
bita,  Alanje,  and  Caldara.  Near  the  last-named  town,  a mere  hamlet, 
was  discovered  the  “ Piedra  Pintal,”  the  inscription  on  it  still  re- 
maining a mystery,  and  is  considered  by  some  the  supposed  work  of 
a race  completely  lost  sight  of.  The  carved  gold,  copper',  and  stone 
ornaments,  weapons,  and  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  Chiriqui  tombs  have 
made  their  way  to  Paris  and  London,  many  having  been  collected 
by  M.  Zeltner,  who  was  at  one  time  the  French  consul  at  Panama, 
and  were  sent  by  him  to  France.  The  National  Museum,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  also  has  many  small  specimens,  but  most  of  the  pottery  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Many  of  the  rings  and  chains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Panamanians  have  been  copied  and  make  exquisite  pieces  of 
jewelry,  bringing  high  prices  when  sold.  The  portrayal  of  animals 
forms  a large  part  of  the  work,  especially  were  frogs,  lizards,  and 
snakes  depicted.  A very  complete  description  of  them  is  given  by 
Bollaert  (37). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BOCAS  DEL  TORO. 

The  remaining  department  of  the  Republic  is  that  of  Bocas  del 
Toro,  with  a large  town  of  the  same  name  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
above  Chiriqui  Lagoon  and  is  a well  known  port  to  merchant  vessels. 
Bocas  has  largely  a foreign  population,  its  trade  being  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  Europeans.  About  the  vicinity 
are  ranches  with  small  single-track  railroads  on  which  the  fruit, 
chiefly  bananas,  is  transported  from  the  interior.  This  district  is 
still  only  developed  to  a small  extent,  and  the  whole  Chiriqui  Lagoon 
region  is  destined  in  the  future  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit- 
raising centers  of  the  Caribbean.  Chiriqui  Grande,  a small  place, 
is  connected  by  a good  trail  to  David,  the  construction  of  which, 
though  only  a trail,  cost  considerable.  This  is  the  only  route  which 
crosses  the  Isthmus  except  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  shores  of  the 
lagoon  are  low  and  marshy,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  inhabited  by 
Indians  and  half-breeds,  living  in  small  scattered  settlements.  Many 
of  them  speak  a Spanish  that  can  not  be  understood  by  educated 
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Isthmians  at  all.  The  Panamanians  will  tell  you  that  this  dialect 
contains  a mixture  of  English,  badly  pronounced,  and  spoken  with 
a peculiar  accent,  and  that  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  crews 
of  the  British  merchantmen  that  in  the  old  days  frequently  sought 
refuge  from  storms  in  the  lagoon. 

RACES  AND  RACE  ADMIXTURE. 

The  population  of  the  Isthmus  is  so  variously  stated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  approximate  the  figures,  ranging  as  it  does  from  300,000, 
as  given  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Republics  (Feb- 
ruary, 1904),  to  400,000,  as  given  by  Menihold  two  years  later,  a 
discrepancy  which  is  considerable,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
country.  These  figures  exclude,  of  course,  the  Americans  within 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  also  the  Indians  living  in  their  natural  state. 

Racial  complexities  are  nowhere  more  in  evidence  in  so  small  an 
area  than  on  the  Panama  Isthmus.  An  accurate  classification  of 
the  inhabitants  would  be  practically  impossible,  as  there  are  in- 
numerable “ permutations  ” in  varying  degrees  among  this  heteroge- 
neous people,  who  hardly  recognize  the  bars  of  racial  distinction. 

The  foundation  of  the  population  is  found  in  the  aborigines,  the 
Conquistadores,  and  in  their  negro  slaves.  At  the  present  time  the 
pure  white  blood  is  in  an  exceedingly  small  minority,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Isthmians  being  colored  people  with  either  Indian  or  white 
blood,  or  both.  The  combination  of  Indian  and  white  without  any 
negro  blood  is  comparatively  rarely  seen.  The  distinctions  are,  how- 
ever, as  follows:  Mestizo,  white  and  Indian;  mulatto,  white  and 
negro ; zambo,  negro  and  Indian. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  later, 
the  canal  enterprise,  that  the  flood  of  Asiatics,  Europeans,  and  West 
Indian  colored  people,  from  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  colonial 
possessions  came  to  the  Isthmus,  many  of  whom  never  returned  to 
their  native  lands  and  left  in  their  adopted  country  a numerous  and 
nameless  progeny.  Their  children  mingling  in  turn  with  those  of 
various  races  has  resulted  in  a most  conglomerate  people.®  These 
descendants  of  foreign  laborers  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  “ great  highway  ” and  its  terminal  cities.  The  Ori- 
entals, chiefly  Chinese  or  Japanese,  though  there  are  some  Hindoos, 
at  the  present  time  do  not  mingle  with  the  other  races  of  the  Isthmus 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  though  in  the  towns  along  the  railroad 
such  as  Matachin * * *  & there  are  many  evidences  of  a former  interbreed- 

a Valdes  observes  that  in  the  Spanish  spoken  in  rural  communities  of  the 

Isthmus  generally,  idioms  are  used  never  observed  elsewhere  in  either  Central 

or  South  America. 

6 Mata  r= Spanish  to  kill,  and  Chino = Chinaman. 
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ing  of  the  yellow  with  the  black  and  the  white  races.  The  negro  of 
Panama  proper  is  the  descendant  of  the  original  African  slave  and 
in  some  remote  places  high  up  in  the  hills  are  to  be  found  a rather 
wild  type,  whose  ancestors  were  the  cimarrons  (a  term  equivalent 
to  that  of  “ Maroon  ” as  used  in  Jamaica) . The  lives  of  these  negroes 
are  very  picturesque,  existing  as  they  do  in  a most  primitive  fashion 
in  their  palm  thatch  huts  surrounded  by  a riot  of  gorgeous  flowering 
vines  and  plants.  In  a small  nearby  clearing  a little  yucca,  maize, 
frijoles,  bananas,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and  about  the  huts  are  a 
few  chickens  and  a pig  usually  fraternizing  with  the  black  babies  on 
the  dirt  floor.  Often  the  shacks  have  no  walls  at  all,  simply  consist- 
ing of  a shelter  from  sun  and  rain  supported  by  four  bamboo  poles. 
The  bushman  seldom  has  any  need  for  money,  as  he  obtains  by  barter 
the  only  articles  necessary  to  his  needs  with  which  nature  does  not 
supply  him.  A few,  very  few,  clothe^  and  a machete,  used  to  cut 
his  trail  and  build  his  house  and  employed  also  as  his  weapon,  are 
the  only  things  he  must  obtain  from  the  villages.  The  utensils  and 
retainers  are  gourds  or  calabashes;  seldom,  if  ever,  is  any  pottery 
seen  in  these  homes.  If  the  head  of  the  family  works  at  all,  he  gath- 
ers a little  rubber  or  burns  charcoal,  occasionally  descending  to  dis- 
pose of  it  into  the  far-off  settlement. 

The  natives  of  the  Isthmus  in  general,  even  in  the  larger  towns, 
live  together  without  any  marriage  ceremony,  separating  at  will  and 
dividing  the  children.  As  there  is  little  or  no  personal  property, 
this  is  accomplished  amicably  as  a rule,  though  should  disputes  arise 
the  alcalde  of  the  district  is  appealed  to,  who  settles  the  matter. 
This  informal  system  is  always  stoutly  defended  by  the  women,  even 
more  than  by  the  men,  for,  as  among  all  people  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  women  receive  better  treat- 
ment when  not  bound  and  therefore  free  to  depart  at  any  time. 
Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  more  of  the  inhabitants 
under  the  marriage  laws,  with  rather  amusing  results  in  many  in- 
stances. The  majority  of  the  population  is  nominally  Catholic,  but 
the  teachings  of  the  church  are  only  vaguely  understood,  and  its  prac- 
tices consist  in  the  adoration  of  a few  battered  images  of  saints  whose 
particular  degree  of  sancitity  is  not  even  guessed  at  and  who,  when 
their  owners  are  displeased  with  them,  receive  rather  harsh  treatment, 
as  these  people  have  usually  no  real  idea  of  Christianity  beyond  a 
few  distorted  and  superstitious  beliefs.  After  the  widespread  sur- 
veys of  the  French  engineers,  a sincere  effort  was  made  to  re-Chris- 
tianize  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  Darien  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
for,  until  this  time,  nothing  had  been  done  toward  their  spiritual 
welfare  since  the  days  of  the  early  Jesuits.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  people  with  little  result, 
and,  excepting  at  Penonome,  David,  and  Santiago,  there  are  few 
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Fig.  1 .—A  Savannah. 


Fig.  2.— Natives  of  Good  Class,  Showing  only  Spanish  and  Negro. 
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churches  where  services  are  held  outside  of  Panama  and  the  towns 
along  the  railroad. 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Isthmian  is  gambling,  cock-fighting, 
and  dancing,  the  latter  assisted  by  the  music  of  the  tom-tom  and  by 
dried  beans  rattled  in  a calabash.  After  feasts  or  burials,  when  much 
bad  rum  and  whisky  is  consumed,  the  hilarity  keeps  up  all  night 
and  can  be  heard  for  miles,  increased  by  the  incessant  howls  of  the 
cur  dogs  lying  under  every  shack.  Seldom  does  an  opportunity  come 
to  the  stranger  to  witness  the  really  characteristic  dances,  as  the 
natives  do  not  care  to  perform  before  them,  though  a little  money 
will  sometimes  work  wonders.  Occasionally,  their  dancing  is  really 
remarkably  interesting,  when  a large  amount  of  pantomime  enters 
into  it  and  they  develop  the  story  of  some  primitive  action,  as,  for 
instance,  the  drawing  of  the  water,  cutting  the  wood,  making  the  fire, 
cooking  the  food,  etc.,  ending  in  a burst  of  song  symbolizing  the  joys 
of  the  now  prepared  feast.  In  an  extremely  crude  form,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  old  opera  ballets  and  seems  to  be  a composite  of  the  original 
African  and  the  ancient  Spanish,  which  is  very  probably  the  case. 

The  Orientals  of  the  Isthmus  deserve  a word  in  passing.  They  are 
chiefly  Chinese  coolies  and  form  a large  part  of  the  small-merchant 
class.  Others,  in  the  hill  districts,  cultivate  large  truck  gardens, 
bringing  their  produce  swinging  over  the  shoulders  on  poles  to  the 
city  markets.  Their  houses  and  grounds  are  very  attractive,  built 
of  reed  or  bamboo  in  the  eastern  fashion  and  marked  everywhere  by 
extreme  neatness,  contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  homes  and  sur- 
roundings of  their  negro  neighbors.  Many  cultivate  fields  of  cane  or 
rice  as  well,  and  amidst  the  silvery  greens,  stretching  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  quaint  blue  figures  of  the  workmen  in  their  huge  hats  make 
a charming  picture.  Through  the  rubber  sections  Chinese  “ middle- 
men ” are  of  late  frequently  found  buying  that  valuable  commodity 
for  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Panama  city,  who  are  now  doing  quite 
a large  business  in  rubber.  These  people  live  much  as  in  their  native 
land,  seldom  learning  more  than  a few  words  of  Spanish  (except 
those  living  in  the  towns),  and  they  form  a very  substantial  and  good 
element  of  the  population. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  estimated  number  of  full-blooded  aborigines  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  stated  from  10,000  (5)  to  double  that  figure.  Some 
years  ago  Acosta  thought  there  was  an  even  greater  number  than 
20,000,  and,  as  the  race  is  rapidly  dying  out,  he  may  not  have  been 
as  far  wrong  as  it  would  seem — still,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  figure 
would  have  reached  30,000.  These  estimates  are  of  little  value, 
however,  because  at  the  present  day  no  one  can  really  know  the 
number  of  aborigines. 
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The  territory  of  the  Indians  lies  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  Bocas 
del  Toro,  Yeraguas,  and  Chiriqui,  and  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Darien  extending  into  the  interior ; also  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  Colombia,  and  on  certain  branches  of  the 
Chucunaque  and  Tuyra.  Very  little  about  the  Indians  has  been 
recorded  since  the  accounts  of  the  early  colonists  given  by  the  old 
historians,  Herara,  Andagoya,  Gomara,  Las  Casas,  Oviedo,  Peter 
Martyr,  etc.,  who  confused  the  names  greatly,  and  who  usually  spoke 
of  a tribe  by  the  name  of  its  chief,  which  frequently  happened  to  be 
that  of  the  largest  settlement  of  the  vicinity  as  well.  Much  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  from  the  buccaneers,  chief  among  them 
Wafer,  whose  book,  with  the  above-mentioned  historians,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  material  given  by  Bancroft  and  other  authorities.  In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  interest  was  awakened  in 
Colombia  by  men  like  Acosta,  who  gives,  from  personal  observation, 
some  data  of  the  Darien  Indians,  though  his  chief  work  was  on  the 
Chibchas  of  the  plains  of  Bogota  and  Tunja.  Acosta  affirms  that 
the  most  valuable  knowledge  concerning  the  Indians  is  hidden  away 
in  the  libraries  of  Sevilla  and  in  the  Academia  de  Historia  de  Mad- 
rid, which,  of  necessity,  though,  must  treat  chiefly  of  the  natives  as 
the  Spaniards  first  found  them.  When  Acosta  visited  the  coast  of 
Darien  he  found  no  remaining  words  preserved  from  the  time  of 
the  conquest  except  the  proper  noun  “ Careta.”  Another  Colom- 
bian, Bestrepo.  some  years  later  was  sent  on  an  expedition  into 
Darien  and  made  some  very  interesting  notes  on  the  customs  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  to  M.  Pinart,  however,  a Frenchman  and  trained 
student,  that  most  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  are 
due,  as  he  traveled  extensively  through  the  country  about  the  year 
1880,  collecting  data,  and  the  result  of  this  work  is  the  foundation 
of  practically  all  the  recent  knowledge  we  have  of  the  aborigines, 
though  the  French  and  American  engineers  have  added  much  also 
by  way  of  stray  notes,  etc.,  to  the  store  of  information.  The  preface 
of  Pinart’s  “ Colleccion  de  Linguistica  y Ethnograffa  Americanas,” 
written  in  1882,  is  interesting  as  showing  his  reasons  for  taking  up 
the  work. 

Considering  the  Indians  in  the  western  half  of  the  Isthmus,  we  find 
two  distinct  stocks,  the  Doracho-Changuina  and  the  Guaymies.  The 
former,  now  almost  extinct,  as  pure  bloods,  spread  over  parts  of 
Chiriqui  and  Bocas,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Cordillera  which  cross 
the  Costa  Bican  border  and  the  valleys  of  the  Bio  Tilorio  and  the 
Changuina-Aula.  To  them  is  attributed  the  megalithic  monument  . 
at  Mesa  (35).  They  were  noted  potters  and  their  elaborately  painted 
vessels  indicate  some  artistic  ability.  The  Dorachos  were  held  to 
be  bold  warriors  and  were  usually  at  war  with  their  neighbors.  They 
were  described  as  being  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  other  tribes. 
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Fig.  1 Negro-Indian  Family  of  Yaviso;  Cane  House  with  Tiled  Roof. 


Fig.  2.— A Hut  in  the  Panama  Jungle. 
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Fig.  1.— Panama  Natives  with  Pack  Horses  Going  to  Market. 


Fig.  2.— Town  of  Chaqres. 
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Little  of  their  origin  is  known,  but  Brinton  (35)  and  others  sug- 
gest they  are  probably  descended  from  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan.  Ac- 
cording to  Pinart,  who  made  a collection  of  their  idioms,  the  Dorachos 
did  not  believe  in  a God  that  abode  in  the  skies,  as  the  Guaymies 
have  always  done,  but  believed  that  the  “ great  spirit  ” lived  in  the 
Volcan  de  Chiriqui,  and  when  they  were  angered  at  the  god  they 
would  avenge  themselves  by  shooting  their  arrows  toward  the  crater 
as  a sign  of  their  displeasure.  They  constructed  tombs  of  “ flat 
stones  laid  together  with  much  care  in  which  they  placed  costly  jars 
and  urns  filled  with  food  and  wine.”  This  was  done  for  their  great 
men,  and  for  the  lesser  ones  they  dug  trenches  filled  in  with  stones 
and  in  which  gourds  of  maize  or  wine  were  substituted  for  the 
pottery  (24,  v.  4).  The  Dorachos  were  brave,  honest,  and  intelli- 
gent and,  in  common  with  all  isthmian  tribes,  fearless  of  death. 
From  1674-1681  war  was  made  on  these  Indians  by  the  governor 
of  Costa  Rica  as  they  had  descended,  robbed,  and  killed  travelers  on 
the  road  then  much  frequented  from  Panama  to  Guatemala.  The 
Indians  who  survived  the  years  of  exterminative  war  wTere  gathered 
into  the  missions  of  Bugaba,  Boqueron,  San  Francisco  de  Dolega, 
and  Gualace. 

We  now  come  to  the  Guaymies,  who  still  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
the  Serrania  de  Tabasana  range  with  their  interlying  valleys  and  the 
plains  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  Indians  live  practically  in  a 
savage  state,  occasional^  descending  into  the  towns  of  Veraguas  and 
Chiriqui,  and  are  especially  seen  about  Remedios.  With  the  Tala- 
mancans  of  Costa  Rica,  of  whom  Gabb  (36)  has  written  so  inter- 
estingly, the  Guaymies  are  thought  to  be  a remote  branch  of  the 
Chibchas  nation  by  both  Deniker  and  Brinton.®  Many  Chibchas 
words  are  found  in  their  dialect  and  especially  is  their  affinity 
shown  by  their  burial  customs,  their  metal  work,  and  the  lack  of 
anything  like  permanent  temples  or  homes  among  them.  To  the 
ancestors  of  the  Guaymies  (or  Guaimies)  are  attributed  the  treasures 
of  the  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas  tombs,  which  bear  a close  resemblance 
to  the  art  of  the  main  stock  of  the  Chibchas.  Pinart  has  given  the 
number  of  the  Guaymies  as  3,000,  but  Valdes  puts  it  at  “ no  less  than 
6,000,”  (5)  though  in  his  description  of  their  customs  (to  be  given 
here  later)  Valdes  evidently  draws  much  from  Pinart’s  information, 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  Deniker  practically  the  same  material  is 
given  in  part,  and  there  is  accredited  to  Pinart.  Reference  is  here 
made  to  Pinart’s  “ Chiriqui  ” which  the  writer  could  not  obtain. 
Pinart  says  in  a note  in  his  “ Vocabulario  Castellano-Guaymie  ” 

° A number  of  tribes  in  the  state  of  Panama  were  either  filially  connected  or 
deeply  influenced  by  outposts  of  the  Chibchas  nations.  These  are  the  Guaymies 
in  Veraguas,  who  possessed  the  soil  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  Talamancans 
of  Costa  Rica  (35). 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  Guaymies  were  the  most  im- 
portant nation  of  the  Isthmus,  and  defines  the  territories  of  their 
principal  tribes,  which  are  the  Move-Valiente,  Murire-Bukueta,  and 
the  Muoi.  The  Valientes  are  to-day  the  chief  tribe  of  all,  though 
the  Muoi  was  the  mother  tongue  of  all  Guaymie  dialects. 

A free  translation  of  Valdes’  (5)  description  of  the  Guaymies  who, 
he  says,  remain,  at  the  present  time,  completely  pure  in  language  and 
customs,  is  as  follows: 

The  Guaymies  live  in  groups  for  the  most  part  in  the  high  Valle  de  Miranda 
in  the  Cordillera  de  Veraguas,  cut  oft  from  communication  with  the  plains  by 
defiles,  difficult  of  access.  They  have  retained  their  independence,  having 
warded  off  invasions  of  both  blacks  and  whites,  who  can  not  penetrate  their 
land  without  the  favor  of  the  powerful  chief.  They  are  called  (one  tribe) 
Valientes  on  account  of  the  great  cruelties  with  which  they  punish  the  least 
offenses.  Formerly,  it  was  rare  to  see  a Valiente  whose  body  was  not  covered 
with  scars.  Some  families  * * * seem  to  be  descended  from  those  who, 

before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  carved  symbolic  figures  on  the  rocks  of 
the  mountains  and  placed  gold  ornaments  in  their  graves.  In  former  times  they 
were  without  doubt  more  civilized,  but  modern  progress  has  destroyed  their 
industries,  as  they  now  provide  themselves  with  arms,  tools,  utensils,  cloth, 
etc.,  from  their  neighbors,  which  formerly  they  made  themselves. 

Valdes  further  says: 

The  political  rule  of  the  Guaymies  is  varied,  but  they  all  obey  a powerful 
cacique  who  has  centralized  the  power.  The  Guaymi  is  small,  muscular,  and 
robust,  with  a large  head  and  flat  features,  and  is  an  indefatigable  walker  and 
carrier.  As  is  common  with  all  Central  American  tribes,  the  Guaymies  have 
the  “ totem  ” or  animal  god.  When  the  youths  come  to  adolescence  they  submit 
themselves  to  rude  tests  and  go  to  the  forests  in  company  with  their  comrades, 
far  from  their  parents,  for  a period  of  novitiate.  Old  men,  with  bodies  painted, 
masks  on  their  faces,  and  crowns  of  leaves  on  their  heads,  teach  them  the 
traditions  and  songs  of  their  tribe,  composed  in.  a strange  and  sacred  dialect. 
Afterwards,  when  the  youths  have  endured  sufficient  hardships — all  that  they 
can  without  complaining — they  are  admitted  to  the  tribe  and  called  “ los 
hombres  ” (men)  and  each  is  given  a distinct  name — for  the  first  time.  For 
the  girls,  also,  at  this  period®  are  held  ceremonies,  and  soon  after,  they  are 
either  married  or  rather  sold.  The  principal  fiesta  of  the  Guaymies,  called 
“ balceria  ” by  the  Spanish,  usually  takes  place  in  summer.  The  day  is  indicated 
by  knots  tied  in  reeds  along  the  wayside  or  sent  to  the  different  families. 
After  a general  bath,  the  women  employ  some  hours  in  painting  the  men’s 
bodies  red  and  blue,  adorning  their  faces  with  arabesques  and  extravagant 
figures  much  resembling  those  on  the  old  vessels  (pottery),  and  then  the  men 
array  themselves  in  some  historical  attire,  wearing  a loin  cloth  of  bark  and  the 
pelt  of  an  animal.  At  a signal  the  dancing  commences  for  the  game  of  balsa, 
which  consists  in  the  breaking  up  of  light  wood  and  flinging  it  at  the  legs, 
knocking  each  other  down  and  falling  amidst  the  heaps  of  broken  sticks.  It 
is  said  these  Indians  feel  the  injuries  thus  inflicted  very  little. 

°Pinart  (16)  says,  “that  during  the  time  of  puberty  a girl’s  tooth  is  broken, 
which  is  regarded  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  is  nubile.”  In  this  paper  Pinart 
gives  also  a complete  illustrated  description  of  the  “ Petroglyphes  dans  l’lsthme 
Americain,”  etc. 
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When  the  Guaymies  believe  that  death  is  pursuing  a sick  person,  they  carry 
him  to  the  woods  and  there  abandon  the  dying  man  without  leaving  him  any- 
thing but  some  plantains  and  a calabash  of  water.  After  death  the  body  is 
straightened  out  and  placed  on  a shed,  and  after  one  year  the  remains  are 
gathered  up,  the  bones  cleaned,  made  into  a bundle,  and  placed  in  the  family 
burying  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  Indians  in  the  eastern  part  of  Panama,  be- 
tween whom  and  those  just  described  there  is  little  in  common, 
though  they  have  lived  for  centuries  within  a few  hundred  miles  of 
each  other.  Speaking  generally,  the  Indians  of  the  section  inhabiting 
the  coast  and  mountains  of  Darien  belong  to  the  great  Cuna  family, 
though  there  are  evidences  of  a second  nation  to  be  discussed  later. 

As  early  as  1519  Fernandez  de  Martin  says  that  “ all  along  the 
(Atlantic)  coast  a man  was  called  ‘ uma  ’ by  the  Indians  and  a 
woman  ‘ ira,’  which  are  words  in  the  Cuna  language.”  Valdes  holds 
that  all  the  Darien  Indians  of  the  coast  are  Cunas,  though  he  ob- 
serves that  as  no  one  to-day  knows  the  Cuna  dialect  it  is  difficult  to 
state  it  positively.  The  comparison  of  speech  (presupposing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  various  dialects)  is,  of  course,  the  only 
means  by  which  proof  can  be  established.  It  is  a well  known  fact 
that  the  Cuna  family  is  of  Carib  origin,®  but  the  word  u Carib,” 
however,  as  used  by  the  colonists  in  speaking  of  the  aborigines  that 
they  encountered,  was  equivalent  only  to  the  word  “ Indian  ” itself 
and  was  applied  to  natives  all  along  the  entire  coast  of  the  Carib- 
bean. The  Caribs,  in  Cliibchas  mythology,  were  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  tigers,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natives 
of  Darien  were,  as  a rule,  peaceable,  kindly  disposed,  and  rather 
indolent  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  until  stirred  by  resentment 
of  the  unfair  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
Borland  says,  in  his  quaint  fashion,  concerning  them : “ In  general, 
they  , seem  to  be  a pretty  modest  sort  of  people,  considering  them  as 
wild  pagans.”  A great  mark  of  distinction  among  the  Cunas  is 
their  comparative  lack  of  arts  and  industries,  in  contrast  to  their 
neighbors,  and  in  their  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  Of  the 
many  tribes  of  the  Darien  Indians  mentioned  by  writers  since  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  some  must  have  been  merely  subtribes, 
taking  their  names  from  their  particular  localities;  though  it  is  true 
the  confined  area  of  the  Isthmus  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of 

a Ojeda  found  Indians  about  the  settlement  of  San  Sebastian  de  Uraba  who 
were  the  warlike,  flesh-eating  Caribs  (1). 

Bancroft  (24)  observed  “ it  is  said  that  the  Caribs  ate  human  flesh  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity.  ‘ Herera  says  that  some  of  -the  Isthmians  pur- 
chased slaves  whom  they  sold  to  the  Caribs  for  food.’  ” 

Restrepo  (2)  says  that  Dr.  Aristides  Rojos  defends  the  Caribs  and  affirms 
that  they  did  not  eat  human  flesh,  though  Columbus,  Ovieda,  Herara  thought 
the  contrary. 
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tribes,  and  in  comparing  statements  made  by  various  authorities 
a great  deal  of  discrepancy  appears,  as  already  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  important  tribes  of  Darien,  most  of  whom 
are  believed  to  exist,  as  a whole  or  in  part,  at  the  present  time,  and 
those  marked  (*)  are  held  to  be  non-Cuna  from  data  referred  to 
later.® 

The  tribes  are: 

Chvcunas:  Old  name  Tumanama  (?).  Inhabit  mountains  lying  in  interior 
from  Atlantic  coast.  Held  to  be  very  warlike  and  much  feared  by  coast  tribes. 

Sucubti:  Living  on  river  of  same  name ; comparatively  few  in  number,  about 
1,000,  and  were  found  to  be  timid  when  visited  by  Admiral  Selfridge  in  1870, 
never  having  seen  white  men. 

Navagandi:  Inhabiting  region  between  Navagandi  Point  and  the  high  moun- 
tains. Considered  warlike,  formerly.  Probably  absorbed  by  the  Sasardi. 

Sasardi:  Held  to  be  cowardly,  but  treacherous.  Their  chief  is  considered 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  head  one  of  all  coast  tribes — others,  that  the  caique 
of  San  Bias,  on  Bio  Diablo,  is  chief  of  all.  Live  about  Caledonia  Bay. 

Anachunas:  North-coast  Indians,  thought  to  have  been  largely  absorbed  by 
other  tribes. 

Caiman:  Inhabiting  lower  coast  or  west  shore  of  Gulf  of  Darien.  Held  by 
Acosta  to  be  certainly  Cuna  from  words  he  collected  among  them.  (Not  in 
Panama  proper.)  No  trace  of  any  villages  seen  by  naval  officers  in  those 
waters  in  1903-4. 

Manzanillo  or  San  Bias:  Old  name  Comogres.  Semicivilized. 

Mandingas:  Region  of  Mandinga  Bay,  probably  subtribe  of  San  Bias. 

Pay  as:  On  tributary  of  Tuyra,  much  reduced  in  numbers  since  visited  by 
Beclus  and  later  by  Restrepo.  Have  been  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
whites,  owing  to  their  location  on  main  route  to  Columbia,  and  are  much  re- 
duced in  number  and  degenerate,  having  practically  lost  their  independence. 
Very  cruel  when  drunk. 

(*)Paparos:  Whose  territory  was  between  the  Yape  and  Puero  near  the 
Payas.  Extinct  as  a tribe. 

(*)  Chocamus:  Valley  of  Tuyra  and  lower  Chunaque,  also  southeast  shores 
of  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  Rio  Sambu.  Nearly  extinct. 

That  all  the  Cunas  of  Darien  could  speak  the  Cueva  dialect  is  held 
by  practically  all  authorities.  The  Cuevas  were  a powerful  tribe 
living  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  the  site  of  Old  Panama.  Other  tribes 
mentioned  but  ill  defined  by  various  writers  were  the  Pacoris  (or 
Pacri),  Chiapes,  Cheapes,  Panamas,  Chimans,  Escorias,  Cutaris, 
Chunachunas,  Irmiacos,  Tucutis,  etc.  Valdes  gives  the  number  of 
Cunas  as  14,000  (1905),  Pinart  as  8,000  (1890),  and  Admiral  Sel- 
fridge estimated  the  number  at  about  7,000  (1870).  The  following 
is  a description  of  the  Cunas  taken  from  Valdes  (5)  : 

Generally  speaking,  the  Cunas  are  small  and  very  muscular.  The 
women  are  extremely  ugly  and  wither  at  an  early  age,  and  those  of 

G Some  old  writers  held  Tule,  Darien,  Paparos,  as  all  meaning  Cunas  of 
Darien.  “ Braves  ” is  a term  used  to-day  by  Isthmians  designating  all  moun- 
tain Indians  of  the  section. 
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some  tribes  adorn  themselves  by  hanging  heavy  gold  rings  through 
their  noses,  while  those  of  other  tribes  wear  collars  of  colored  beads, 
also  bracelets  and  anklets  which  oppress  and  disfigure  the  arms  and 
legs.  They  wear  only  a short  skirt  reaching  to  the  calf.  Many 
of  the  men,  Valdes  says,  have  not  preserved  their  old  picturesque 
costumes  adorned  with  the  headpieces  of  brilliant  birds’  plumage. 
Especially  is  this  so  among  the  San  Bias  Indians.  The  Cunas  wear 
their  hair  long,  and  it  is  very  black,  coarse,  and  abundant  and  does 
not  turn  gray  or  fall  out  even  in  old  age.  The  men  have  no  beards. 
All  have  very  prominent  cheek  bones  and  small,  sunken,  bright  eyes. 
Formerly  they  anointed  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  the  “gerripa 
Americana,”  which  keeps  the  flesh  fresh  and  cool.  For  the  great 
fetes  they  paint  their  faces  with  the  “ bixa  orellana.”  Their  speech 
is  strange,  resembling  a monotonous  chant,  and  each  phrase  is  spoken 
with  great  volubility,  accentuating  the  last  word  and  punctuating  the 
phrases  with  pauses  that  the  interlocutors  take  advantage  of  to  ex- 
press their  assent  or  comprehension.  General  terms,  moral  or  ab- 
stract sentiments  can  not  be  expressed.  The  Cunas  measure  time 
by  the  moon  and  count  by  tens,  referring  to  the  number  of  figures. 
Their  villages  are  collections  of  scattered  houses  spread  over  great 
distances,  and  each  has  its  “ ina  ” (cacique)  and  its  “piaces”  or 
“ lele,”  who  is  the  medicine  man,  priest,  and  magician,  the  third 
person  of  the  community  being  the  “ camotura,”  master  of  cere- 
monies and  chief  musician ; then  comes  the  “ urunia,”  or  head  warrior, 
usually  the  strongest  man  of  the  tribe.  The  favorite  dance  of  the 
Cunas  is  the  Guayacan,  in  which  the  men  and  women  form  a ring 
around  the  camotura,  who  occupies  the  center,  playing  his  instru- 
ment, a kind  of  flute  called  “ camo.”  Presently,  all  strike  the  ground 
twice  with  their  feet,  take  two  steps  forward,  breaking  the  circle; 
then  the  couples  unite,  turning  around  and  around  together  rapidly 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  women  give  birth  to  their  babies  in 
isolated  huts  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who,  after  bathing  the 
mother  and  child  in  the  river,  conducts  them  to  the  lele,  to  be  purified 
with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  and  to  drive  off  bad  fortune.  As  with 
the  Guaimies,  the  age  of  puberty  for  a girl  is  the  occasion  of  a fiesta ; 
then,  after  the  year  following  she  can  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Wafer  (20)  says  that  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  neighbors  and 
friends  to  make  a clearing,  build  a house,  and  plant  the  ground  for  a 
young  couple  during  the  time  before  the  wedding  ceremonies  were 
completed.  A husband  among  the  Cunas  acquires  rights  over  all 
the  women  with  whom  he  becomes  related  by  marriage.  Children 
are  buried  alive  or  drowned  if  illegitimate ; also  those  born  deformed, 
according  to  some  writers.  Formerly,  if  any  man  was  present  when 
a woman  gave  birth  to  a child  he  was  punished  by  death.  At  the 
time  of  death  the  sign  of  mourning  among  some  tribes  is  a toucan’s 
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head  placed  over  the  house,  and  if  more  deaths  occur  there  the  place 
is  burned  to  the  ground.  Among  some  tribes,  also,  the  dead  are  put 
in  hammocks®  with  provisions  for  the  journey,  kept  fresh  by  the 
friends  of  the  dead  till  the  cords  of  the  hammock  rot,  when  the  spirit 
is  held  to  have  reached  the  other  land.  When  the  Cunas  travel,  they 
take  no  provisions,  but  live  on  the  crops  of  their  neighbors,  a perfectly 
correct  proceeding  in  their  code.  All  more  or  less  take  part  in  trade 
and  at  certain  times  voyage  in  small  numbers  to  Colon  and  Panama 
or  to  nearer  places  with  coffee,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  rubber,  and  ivory 
nuts,  getting  in  return  cloth,  arms,  and  implements.  The  effect  of 
the  traffic  has  been  to  modify  their  primitive  customs.  (Valdes  refers 
here  evidently  especially  to  the  Cunas  of  San  Bias.) 

Other  customs,  from  different  sources,  have  been  noted  regarding 
the  Cunas  and  are  important  to  a better  knowledge  of  these  Indians. 
Soothsaying  and  sorcery  played  a large  part  in  their  lives,  accord- 
ing to  VTifer,  Reclus,  and  others.  Sometimes  for  days  these  sor- 
cerers would  shut  themselves  up  in  a small  hut,  shrieking  and 
screaming  above  the  noise  of  the  drums,  often  imitating  the  cries 
of  animals,  as  when  a king  beast  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  jungle. 
After  they  emerged  in  a half -hypnotized  condition,  they  could, 
with  marvelous  certainty,  predict  future  events  and  the  like.  Drink- 
ing has  always  been  indulged  in  to  a great  extent  by  these  Indians, 
whose  native  beverage  is  chica,  made  by  the  old  women  of  the  tribe, 
who  sit  about  in  a circle  chewing  yam  roots  or  cassava  and  expecto- 
rating it  into  a large  bowl.  It  is  fermented  by  the  saliva,  and  set 
away  to  be  taken  through  a further  process  later.  In  all  festivities 
the  chica  forms  a principal  part,  but  the  men  never  allow  the  women 
to  drink,  or  even  to  eat,  with  them.  When  helpless  from  liquor  the 
men  stretch  out  in  hammocks  and  are  fanned  and  sprinkled  with 
cold  water  by  their  wives.  Tobacco  is  used  by.  the  Darien  Indians 
in  a peculiar  way,  and  extensively  so  by  men  and  women  alike.  The 
leaves  are  rolled  up  in  long  hollow  twists,  and  the  lighted  end  placed 
inside  the  mouth.  They  usually  smoke  in  parties  of  four  or  five, 
sitting  about  in  a circle,  and  blowing  the  smoke  into  each  other’s 
faces.  An  oath  that  is  most  binding  among  the  Cunas  is  “ sworn  by 
the  tooth,”  and  their  custom  of  saluting  each  other  with  backs 
turned  is  likewise  a remarkable  one. 

SAN  BLAS  INDIANS. 

The  San  Bias  or  Manzanillo  Indians,  appearing  occasionally  as 
they  do  at  Colon,  afford  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Cuna  at  close 

° In  Comagre  and  other  provinces  the  bodies  of  the  caciques  were  embalmed 
by  placing  them  in  a cane  hurdle,  hanging  them  up  by  cords  or  placing  them 
on  a stone  or  log,  and  around  or  below  the  body  they  made  a slow  fire  of  fine 
herbs  at  such  a distance  as  to  dry  it  gradually,  till  only  skin  and  bone  remained 
(24). 
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range  and  are  the  means  by  which  much  of  the  information  of  the 
race  in  general  has  been  obtained.  These  queer  yellow-brown  people, 
resembling  the  Eskimo,  should  be  classed  as  semicivilized,  who,  though 
retaining  all  their  exclusive  prejudices  against  the  white  man,  have 
had  their  customs  somewhat  modified  by  their  occasional  contact  with 
civilization.  This  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  which  no 
longer  consists  of  garments  made  from  home-grown  cotton-wool  and 
dyed  blue  with  a vegetable  stain,  as  the  San  Bias  natives  now  wrear, 
but,  on  their  voyages  at  least,  of  felt  hats  and  cotton  cloth  of  English 
manufacture.  They  are  wonderful  sailors,  and  it  is  a remarkable 
sight  indeed  to  see  them  in  the  early  morning,  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  awake,  dashing  into  the  harbor  of  Colon,  managing  their 
heavily-laden  canoes  or  dugouts®  through  the  surf  with  marvelous 
skill.  A few  hours  after  sunrise  finds  the  San  Bias  men  usually 
starting  for  home  many  miles  down  the  coast  to  their  little  villages 
lining  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  or  dotting  its  coral  islands. 
Here  they  live  in  entire  independence  and  seclusion,  fearing  only 
the  “ braves  ” of  the  interior,  who  occasionally  descend  upon  them. 
A few  white  men  have  from  time  to  time  sailed  down  their  coasts. 
While  the  stranger  is  received  in  a friendly  way  when  he  first  seeks 
permission  of  the  chief  to  land,  the  white  man  is  never  allowed  to 
remain  ashore  at  night  in  any  of  their  villages.  At  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  American  engineers  sailed  to  San  Bias  and 
sought  permission  of  the  cacique  to  survey  his  country,  but,  being  met 
with  a blank  refusal,  were  compelled  to  return  to  Colon.  An  inborn 
dread  of  strangers  possesses  these  people,  inherited,  doubtless,  from 
their  ancestors,  who  suffered  so  cruelly  from  the  Conquistadores,  and, 
while  nominally  a part  of  the  Kepublic,  they  are  as  independent,  in 
fact,  as  on  the  day  their  country  was  first  discovered.  The  San  Bias 
people  live  largely  on  sea  food  and  iguanas,  caiman’s  eggs,  and 
monkeys,  when  obtainable,  though  they  plant  a little  cassava,  yucca, 
etc.  They  excel  in  the  art  of  snaring  the  tortoise,  taking  the  shell 
to  the  market  of  Colon.  Their  fishing  nets  are  made  from  silk  grass 
and  mahoe  bark,  from  which  they  used  to  make  all  their  ropes  and 
cords  after  stripping  and  beating  it  till  soft  enough  to  twist.  The 
canoes  are  solid  trunks  of  mahogany  or  cedar  trees,  and  tiny  ones  are 
given  the  little  children  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  which  results  in 
making  these  Indians  literally  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  on 
the  land.  At  the  approach  of  a stranger  among  them  the  women 
are  hidden  away  immediately  and  never  seen  except  when  coming 
upon  them  unawares,  and  to  actually  obtain  a photograph  of  any  of 
them  is  a rare  feat  indeed.  The  San  Bias  men  swear  an  oath  over 
their  father’s  body  to  kill  their  women  should  their  land  be  taken 


° The  native  word  is  “ ulo.” 
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by  the  white  man.  The  women  alone  at  the  present  day  paint 
their  faces,  and  they  always  blacken  their  teeth  on  being  married. 
All  the  women,  more  or  less,  wear  nose  rings,  and  their  gar- 
ments consist  of  a short  skirt  and  sort  of  chemise  of  colored  cotton, 
composed  of  various  layers  of  applique  work  neatly  sewed  together, 
forming  very  curious  designs.  (See  illustrations.)  These  garments 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  San  Bias  women  and  are  identical  to- 
day with  the  description  of  them  that  Wafer  gave  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  (Notice  conventionalized  figure  of  a man  in  the  illustra- 
tion.) The  Indians  of  this  coast  have  developed  few  arts,  and  make 
no  pottery  whatever,  carved  cocoanuts  and  gourds  taking  its  place. 
They  formerly  used  torches  of  palm  wood  dipped  in  oil  and  bees- 
wax for  light  and  made  also  from  the  palm  a sort  of  braided  box, 
covered  with  an  animal’s  skin,  which  is  very  pretty.  They  make 
a rough  basket  of  vine  roots,  very  strong  and  serviceable,  and 
some  are  cleverly  shaped  to  fit  the  shoulder  for  the  carrying  of 
burdens,  though  their  chief  industry  has  been  the  making  of  their 
hammocks,  many  finely  woven,  from  cotton- wool.  These  ham- 
mocks serve  also  as  their  coffins  after  death,  as  already  stated. 
Then  the  bodies  are  hidden  away  in  some  remote  and  dense  palm 
grove.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  cemeteries.  The  houses  are 
constructed  with  skill,  built  high  above  the  ground,  with  over- 
hanging, thatch-covered  roofs,  serving  to  keep  out  rain  and  damp- 
ness entirely,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  climate.  The  support- 
ing posts  of  the  roof  are  large  bamboos  or  palm  trees.  Three  or  four 
are  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances,  according  to  the  size 
that  the  house  is  to  be,  and  across  these  is  placed  the  ridge  pole.  On 
each  side  a few  shorter  posts  are  sunk,  from  which  the  long  rafters 
are  laid ; then  the  outside  is  covered  with  palm  or  plantain.  The  high 
entrance  is  reached  by  means  of  notched  poles,  often  large,  split  bam- 
boo, and  usually  drawn  up  at  night.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the 
San  Bias  villages  seen  from  the  sea  is  very  attractive,  especially  those 
built  on  the  islands  in  the  midst  of  bright  sand  and  waving  cocoa 
palms,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  blue  waters  of  the  gulf,  whose 
white-crested  waves  dash  in  over  the  reefs.  Those  hamlets  of  the 
mainland,  showing  a tawny  yellow  against  the  green  hills,  topped 
with  low-lying  clouds,  present  also  a charming  picture.  The 
“ poisoned  arrow,”  formerly  much  in  use  by  these  and  all  coast  In- 
dians, it  has  been  found,  was  only  one  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the 
“ Manzanillo  del  playa,”  which,  as  its  name  implies,  grows  by  the 
sea,  and,  curiously  enough,  an  antidote  for  the  sharp  inflammation  its 
poison  caused  was  discovered  to  be  sea  water.  Only  one  tribe  of 
the  coast  did  not  use  bows  and  arrows  originally,  but  wooden  swords 
and  spears  tipped  with  bone  instead.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among 
the  San  Bias  Indians,  but  not  widely  practiced,  only  the  caciques 
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Plate  5, 


Fig.  1 .—Half-breeds— Negro  and  Indian. 


Fig.  2.— San  Blas  Coast,  Panama. 
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Plate  6. 


Mache,  a San  Blas  Indian  of  the  Rio  Diablo,  Panama. 

(Photograph  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. ) 
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Plate  7. 


Kay-ak,  a San  Blas  Indian  from  the  Rio  Diablo,  Panama. 

(Photograph  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1909. — Bell. 


Plate  8. 


Fig.  1.— San  Blas  Indian  Children  in  Small  Canoe. 


Fig.  2.— San  Blas  Indian  Women  Hurrying  Off  for  Fear  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
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Plate  9. 


Fabric  of  Cut  and  Inset  Work. 

Ground  yellow,  backing  under  cut  work  red,  and  on  this  smaller  sections  of  dark  blue,  leaving  a 
border  of  red.  Lined  with  coarse  linen.  San  Bias  Indians,  Panama.  Original  17  by  21  inches. 
Design,  human  figure. 
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Plate  10. 


Fig.  1 .—San  Blas  Work. 


Fig.  2.— San  Blas  Cut  and  Fill  Work  Jacket.  Panama. 
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Plate  1 1 . 


Fig.  2.— San  Blas  House  and  Utensils.  Panama. 
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Plate  12. 


Fig.  1.— Village  on  Coral  Island,  San  Blas  Coast. 


Fig.  2.— San  Blas  Village  on  Mainland. 
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maintaining  more  than  one  wife,  as  a rule.  There  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  of  religion  among  these  Indians,  though  they  appear  to 
believe  in  a God  and  in  a devil.  They  also  possess  some  idols,  which 
they  will  part  with  readily  in  exchange  for  articles  that  they  desire, 
holding  them  in  scant  reverence.  How  much  longer  these  people  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  seclusion  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
and,  owing  to  the  almost  impassable  jungle  back  of  their  country  it 
would  require  an  invading  army  of  considerable  size  to  subdue  them. 
As  a political  move,  an  enterprising  spirit  at  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  late  president  fitted  out  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  San  Bias  tribe  in  old,  but  exceedingly  gaudy  uniforms  and  took 
them  to  Panama  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  They  were  much  pleased, 
especially  after  liberal  libations  had  been  consumed,  and  felt  keenly 
their  importance, 

THE  SASARDI  TRIBE. 

In  the  winter  of  1903-4  an  American  naval  officer  visited  the 
district  surrounding  the  beautiful  Caledonia  Bay,  where  the  natives 
only  occasionally  meet  with  a stray  trader  in  his  small  sloop,  and 
who  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  than  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  barter.  The  Sasardis  were  found  to  number  about  200  or 
300,  living  in  three  small  villages®  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  pre- 
sided over  by  a chief  of  great  authority  it  seemed.  This  cacique 
ordered  the  American  vessel  to  leave  immediately,  and,  finding  his 
order  was  not  obeyed,  he  held  an  interview  with  the  American 
officer  a few  days  later,  in  which  he  said  (through  an  interpreter) 
that  the  Indians  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  people, 
that  this  county  was  their  own,  not  belonging  to  the  Colombians 
or  the  Panamanians,  adding  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the 
crew  remain  ashore  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  at  night.  Later  the 
chief  sent  a letter  to  the  ship  which  was  addressed  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, whom  he  regarded  as  supreme  over  all  white  people,  asking 
that  she  put  a stop  to  strangers  coming  in  vessels  to  his  coasts.  The 
Sasardis  were  dressed  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  San  Bias  men, 
though  they  undoubtedly  come  much  less  into  contact  with  civilized 
people.  The  women  were  only  seen  at  a distance,  but  glimpses 
revealed  the  fact,  often  stated  of  Cuna  women  generally,  that  they 
are  remarkably  hideous.  (In  1870  Admiral  Selfridge’s  party  did  not 
meet  with  a single  woman  of  this  tribe  when  in  Caledonia  Bay.) 
These  Indians  had  burying  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  towns, 
and  the  graves  were  surrounded  with  bits  of  broken  glass  bottles  of 

a The  houses  of  these  Indians  differ  from  those  of  the  San  Bias  people  in 
that  they  are  usually  two  stories  high,  the  upper  floor  having  no  side  walls 
except  in  perhaps  one  comer,  and  in  the  remaining  open  spaces  are  hung  mats 
or  curtains. 
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all  colors,  evidently  held  as  great  treasure,  and  also  innumerable 
small  trinkets  filled  the  cemeteries.  There  was  no  evidence  that  they 
embalmed  any  of  their  dead.  The  chief  insisted  that  if  the  Amer- 
icans tried  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  they  would  encounter  a 
savage  tribe  who  would  kill  them  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 

So  far,  only  the  Cuna  family  of  Darien  has  been  considered,  yet 
there  have  been  many  references  to  other  Indians  in  the  southern 
part  with  whom  the  Cunas  had  frequent  quarrels.  Reclus  (15) 
noticed  that  the  Indians  in  some  sections  spoke  of  themselves  as  the 
“ Ti  ” and  others  as  the  “ Do  ” Indians,  which  is  interesting,  as  “ Ti  ” 
means  water  in  the  Cuna  dialect,  and  “ Do  ” means  the  same  thing 
in  the  Choco  dialect,  according  to  the  vocabularies  of  the  two  lan- 
guages compiled  by  Pinart.®  In  one  place  Reclus  (15)  speaks  of 
“les  autochtones  de  la  region  (Darien)  les  Indiens  Cunas  et  Chocas 
* * * refoules  dans  l’interieur  ou  ils  habitent  les  hautes  valles 

de  la  Tuyra  et  du  Chucunaque.”  Reclus  (p.  210)  further  says  “that 
the *  4 Ti  ’ Indians  are  small  and  thick  set  and  early  become  obese ; 
the  ‘ Do  ’ on  the  contrary  are  large  and  well  made,  keeping  the 
purity  of  their  forms  to  an  advanced  age.”  Pinart  in  “ Les  In- 
diens de  l’etat  Panama  ” says,  “ there  is  certain  proof  of  a 
second  nation  ” in  Darien,  but  in  his  “ Notes  sur  les  limites  de  civili- 
zation de  l’lsthme  American,”  he  says  that  the  Chocos  in  Darien 
were  only  in  small  colonies,  being  a branch  of  the  main  Choco  stock, 
which  extended  through  Colombia,  and  which  was  a very  brave 
and  proud  race.  Without  doubt  the  “ Do  ” Indians  encountered  by 
Reclus,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Paya  tribe,  were  the  remnant  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Paparos,  with  whom  they  were  usually  at  war. 
The  original  trouble  between  the  Paparos  and  the  Payas  was  caused 
by  the  former  resenting  the  theft  of  their  boys  and  girls,  whom 
the  Payas  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Spanish.  Pinart’s  note  on  these 
Indians,  in  his  little  book  entitled  “ Yocabulario,  Castellano-Doras- 
que,”  is  very  interesting. 

Brinton  (35)  says  that  the  Chocos  settled  about  the  Rio  Sambu, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  near  Point  Garachine. 
These  Chocos  were  of  the  Chocamus  tribe,  and  were  numerous  till 
a few  years  ago.  On  comparing  the  photographs  obtained  of  the 
Indians  in  the  lower  Chucunaque  Valley,  with  the  Cunas  of  San 
Bias,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  former  are  larger  and  ap- 
pear darker  in  color,  exhibiting  quite  a different  type  altogether.5 

a Belman  (12),  speaking  ®of  the  main  stock  of  the  Chocos,  gives  the  word 

water  as  “ Da  ” instead  of  “ Do.” 

5 It  is  obvious  from  the  photographs  that  the  women  of  this  region  do  not 
object  to  being  seen  by  white  men,  and  have  apparently  “ posed  ” before  the 
camera,  which  is  another  indication  that  there  is  a fundamental  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Cunas,  as  they  are  on  the  north  coast. 
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Plate  13. 


Choco  Indian  Woman  about  Yavisa,  Chucunaqua  River  District,  Panama. 
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Choco  Indians  about  Yavisa,  Chucunaqua  River  District,  Panama. 
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These  Indians  called  themselves  “ Cholos,”  and  I think  may  safely 
be  considered  Chocos.  Cholo  is  a name  applied  to  half  breeds  in 
many  Latin- American  countries,  but  these  are  obviously  pure-blooded 
Indians,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  “ Cholo  ” is  a corrupted 
form  of  Choco.  This  explanation  is  further  borne  out  by  the  follow- 
ing references  from  Bancroft,  where  the  terms  are  used  synonymously 
referring  to  the  Indians  of  the  section  where  the  Chocos  settled. 
Referring  to  “ Seeman’s  Voy,”  Bancroft  (24)  says  (in  an  appendix), 
“ The  Cholos  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  the  Bay  of 
Choco,  and  thence  with  a few  interruptions  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador.”  Quoting  from  Latham  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  London,  Volume  XX,  page  189,  is  a statement, 
“ Cholos  inhabiting  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  east  of  the  river 
Chucunaque.” 

A very  interesting  palm-wood  stool  and  a cacique  stick,  measuring 
about  2-|  feet,  with  a grotesque  idol  surmounting  it  and  underneath 
bands  of  silver,  was  obtained  in  the  deserted  huts  of  these  “ Cholos  ” 
by  the  American  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  two  photo- 
graphs of  these  Indians,  appearing  in  this  article.  The  cacique 
sticks  are  used  by  the  medicine  men  among  the  Darien  Indians  gen- 
erally, its  magic  effect  is  supposed  to  immediately  follow  when 
touched  to  the  afflicted  part. 

CONCLUSION. 

Panama  is  a land  of  wonderful  possibilities,  the  home  of  an  unam- 
bitious tropical  people  who  have  sat  for  generations  at  the  gate  of  a 
world-traveled  highway,  watching  the  trend  of  progress  as  expressed 
in  the  passers-by.  The  small  merchant  of  the  towns  in  the  main  path 
of  travel  has  developed  a certain  shrewdness,  common  to  his  class 
everywhere,  in  overcharging  the  wayfarer  for  his  temporary  needs, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Isthmus  remains  much  as  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
half-awakened,  sparsely  settled,  and  in  many  parts  semisavage  or 
actually  so.  The  necessities  of  life  have  come  too  easily,  making 
progress  very  slow,  but  the  day  must  come  when  a radical  change 
will  be  brought  about.  Mr.  Nicholas,  in  a magazine  article  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  1904,  says : “ Panama  is  not  without 
development  in  the  present  or  promise  for  the  future,  even  away  from 
the  zone  of  great  expectations  along  the  canal.  * * * Minerals 

are  in  good  evidence,  government  lands  to  be  had  for  the  taking 
around  Chiriqui,  Lagoon,”  etc.  But  the  immediate  interest  in 
Panama  should  be  its  rediscovery  leading  to  fields  of  research  for  the 
zoologist,  biologist,  ethnologist,  etc.,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  regret- 
table if  America,  whose  future  interests  in  this  country  will  be  pre- 
dominant, should  not  be  first  to  send  her  scientists  into  this  interest- 
ing and  unexplored  territory  of  Central  America. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  chronological  order,  the  following  brief  notes  concerning  the  aborigines 
are  extracted  from  the  accounts  of  the  principal  men  who  have  made  ex- 
peditions into  Darien  (the  dates  of  their  published  work  being  given  only)  : 

Wafer,  1669. 

Wafer,  who  lived  two  years  as  hostage  to  the  Cacique  Lacenta,  describes 
the  Indians  among  whom  he  was  as  having  a certain  degree  of  civilization.  They 
extracted  gold  from  the  mine  in  the  Santo  Espiritu  Mountains,  the  chiefs  wore 
long  white  robes  with  diadems  on  their  heads  and  lived  in  comfortable  houses 
surrounded  by  a railed-in  area,  and  whose  tables  were  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  the  results  of  the  chase,  and  fish  from  the  streams.  Wafer  was  well 
treated  by  the  Indians  whose  territory  is  thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Sabanna. 

Borland,  1779. 

Borland  was  a member  of  the  Scotch  colony  which  attempted  to  settle  on  the 
shores  of  Caledonia  Bay  and  to  share  in  the  reported  wealth  of  the  New  World. 
He  described  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  as  small,  great  swimmers,  living 
always  by  the  rivers  or  on  the  sea,  and  very  clean  of  body  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  food,  which  consisted  of  dried  fish,  plaintain,  and  cassava,  with 
a drink  made  from  plantains.  At  first  the  Indians  were  very  timid,  then  in  a 
friendly  way  visited  the  colony,  bringing  fruits  and  fish  to  trade.  It  was  not 
till  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  settlement,  inciting  the  natives  to  enmity,  that 
the  colonists  had  any  serious  difficulty  with  them.  They  used  bows  and  arrows, 
and  lived  in  houses  without  side  walls,  always  sleeping  in  hammocks,  with  fires 
at  night  to  ward  off  wild  beasts  and  to  keep  from  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
dampness.  The  men  labored  little,  but  hunted  and  fished.  Men  and  women 
alike  wore  gold  nose  rings. 

Acosta,  1848. 

Acosta  says  that  the  Gulf  of  Darien  Indians  (and  those  of  La  Goajira), 
after  340  years  have  preserved  much  of  their  independence,  primitive  character 
and  language,  etc.,  as  described  by  the  early  historians,  still  having  their  priest, 
medicine  men,  and  seers,  and  painting  their  bodies.  English  firelock  guns  had 
already  replaced  in  part,  however,  the  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  obtained 
in  trade  for  tortoise  shell  and  cocoa.  During  his  stay  among  them  he  collected 
their  words  by  which  they  counted  up  to  eight ; five  were,  “ pogua,”  “ pagua,” 
“ quencheco,”  “ auvege,”  and  “ cugule.” 

Gisborne,  1853. 

Lionel  Gisborne  was  an  engineer  sent  out  by  an  English  syndicate  to  investi- 
gate conditions  of  Darien.  He  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Isthmus  from 
Caledonia  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  a region  which  he  observes  had  been 
abandoned  entirely  to  Indians  since  1800.  He  speaks  of  a large  settlement  that 
was  formerly  composed  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  on  the  Rio  Sabanna  (probably 
meaning  the  well-known  one  on  the  Chepo,  as  the  marshy  soil  surrounding  the 
greater  part  of  the  Savanna  made  it  unlikely  that  a large  number  of  Spaniards 
settled  here  and  no  other  writers  give  any  record  of  any  such  place).  He 
observed  that  the  San  Bias  and  Mandinga  Indians  never  allow  any  inspection 
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of  their  country  and  described  coast  tribes  as  follows : High  cheek  bones,  short 
necks,  set  on  high  broad  shoulders,  though  chest  not  deep;  limbs  small  and 
well  shaped  and  very  muscular,  with  perfectly  formed  hands  and  feet.  Their 
hair  was  long  and  black  and  neatly  combed.  Women  wore  necklaces  of  beads 
and  nose  rings.  Noticed  albinos  among  the  Sasardis.  Offenses  against  chastity 
punished  severely.  Indians  of  the  interior  much  less  civilized  and  he  thought 
the  number  of  them  was  large.  Gisborne  states  that  in  1852  the  towns  of 
Yavisa,  Moleneca,  and  Chepigano  were  of  considerable  size,  but  were  peopled, 
even  then,  by  half-breeds  entirely.  He  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  any 
great  distance  over  the  Rio  Sabanna  route  where  there  was  the  densest  vegeta- 
tion and  where  animal  life  abounded. 

Selfridge,  1874. 

Admiral  Selfridge,  Lull  and  Collins,  also  other  American  naval  officers,  made 
extensive  surveys  in  parts  of  Darien  and  in  the  Chepo  district.  Admiral 
Selfridge’s  report  contains  many  notes  on  the  Indians,  chiefly  the  Sasardi, 
Sucubti,  and  Paya  tribes.  His  force  of  men,  well  armed,  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  minimize  danger  from  the  Indians,  though  the  impression  prevailed  that  a 
small  force  would  have  encountered  active  hostility. 

Recltjs,  1888. 

Reclus,  a French  engineer,  who  worked  with  the  French  naval  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Wyse,  gives  some  account  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Darien  in  his  book, 
with  also  much  information  of  the  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  Payas,  whom 
he  described  as  having  a certain  state  of  civilization  with  much  cultivated 
area,  tilled  by  the  women.  The  men  were  great  hunters,  and  in  the  forests  and 
streams  were  abundant  game  and  fish,  but  even  at  that  date  they  were  drunken 
and  improvident  in  many  ways. 


Restrepo,  1892. 

In  a prologue  to  Restrepo’s  book,  written  by  his  father,  he  states  that  his 
son  was  sent  into  the  interior  of  Darien  by  “ La  Compania  Minera  del  Darien,” 
and  calls  it  a rich  and  forgotten  country.  Restrepo  was  well  received  by  the 
chiefs  he  encountered,  but  did  not  visit  the  Atlantic  coast  areas  himself,  ap- 
parently. He  relates  many  curious  customs  of  the  natives,  one,  especially,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  explanation;  he  observed  among  the  Payas,  who  gave 
their  children,  when  in  fits  of  crying  rage,  chica,  in  which  a shaving  from  the 
door  sill  had  been  placed.  Restrepo  says  that  the  warriors  of  the  Isthmus 
adorn  their  heads  with  leopards’  and  tigers’  paws,  also  that  they  wore  yellow 
and  black  plumed  head  pieces.  He  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  “ Guamos  ” 
tribe,  possibly  meaning  Guaymies,  who  were  far  famed  for  this  attribute,  and 
in  another  place  he  says  “ Guanes  ” are  considered  a section  of  the  Chibchas. 
He  also  observed  that  Isthmian  Indians  were  distinguished  from  those  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  old  days  by  the  enormous  size  of  their  bows  and  arrows.  The 
full  account  of  Restrepo’s  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  “ Repertorio  Colom- 
biano,  Bogota,  Nos.  11  and  12,”  under  the  title  of  “ Un  Viaje  al  Darien.” 
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